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emergency and deficiency items, which together 
amount to $91,660, are subtracted, there is left 
a net appropriation of $743,651 for the year 
1917-18. 

In addition to the above appropriations the 
general appropriation bill this year provides a 
specific item of $42,000 for printing the publi- 
cations of the College of Agriculture. Here- 
tofore no special appropriation for printing has 
been made, but the college printing has been 
paid for out of a lump appropriation known as 
the legislative printing fund. The printing for 
the next fiscal year must be limited to the 
amount of this specific item. 

Included in the $743,651 in the general ap- 
propriation bill are a number of small items, 
of which the aggregate sum is $34,000, for new 
construction and improvements. The largest 
of these is an appropriation of $12,000 for the 
addition of a unit to the central heating plant. 
When this unit is installed the old heating 
plant in Roberts Hall is to be removed and the 
boiler room remodeled to provide additional 
space for the general purposes of the college. 
An item of $8,000 is included for remodeling 
this boiler room. To put in additional roads, 
sidewalks and drains and general improve- 
ments to the grounds, $5,000 is provided; for 
a new piggery with detached pens, $7,000; for 
a packing shed on the pomology grounds, 
$1,000, and for small storage houses for the de- 
partment of plant breeding a small item is in- 
cluded. 

AN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED OPTICS FOR 
FRANCE 

Mr. E. S. Hodgson writes in Nature that a 
scheme is on foot in Paris to establish an In- 
stitute of Applied Optics, with the object of se- 
curing closer cooperation between theory and 
practise in the optical trade. It has been sug- 
gested, according to an article in La Nature, 
that the scope of the institute should fall into 
three sections, viz., (i) a college of optics, pro- 
viding a thorough theoretical and practical 
training for optieians, and promoting among 
its students a taste for optical research; (ii) a 
central optical laboratory, where tests of 
glasses and optical instruments would be made 
for men of science, public bodies and manufac- 



turers and research work of general interest 
carried out; and (iii) a special trade school in 
which the students could obtain a thorough 
training in the practical branches of the trade. 

It is proposed that the institute should pub- 
lish transactions in a form following, the 
Zvitschrift fur Instrumentenkunde. The stu- 
dents of the college of optics would be re- 
cruited from the educated classes — army and 
navy officers, students or ex-students of the 
universities and technical colleges, astrono- 
mers, illuminating engineers, manufacturers 
of optical instruments and doctors interested 
in physiological optics. There would be two 
distinct branches of instruction, viz., general 
optics and instrumental optics. The courses 
would be supplemented by lectures on all 
modern optical questions. The period of 
study is suggested as one year. 

The central laboratory would serve as a test 
laboratory for manufacturers of optical instru- 
ments and for glass manufacturers, as a prac- 
tise laboratory for the students, and as a re- 
search laboratory for the college staff. 

The professional, or trade, school would take 
young people for three years and give them a 
thorough training in (i) glass-working, and 
(ii) construction and fitting up of optical in- 
struments. The scheme has received the favor- 
able consideration of various government de- 
partments and of certain scientific and learned 
societies in Paris; indeed, the publication of 
the transactions of the institute is already as- 
sured. While it would be difficult to install the 
machinery and plant necessary for the trade 
section of the institute, it is suggested that the 
program of the courses should be considered 
and the principal courses commenced in the 
school year of 1917 , -18. 

THE CROCKER LAND EXPEDITION 

Dr. Harrison J. Hunt, a member of the 
Crocker Land expedition, arrived in Copen- 
hagen on June 2, reporting the expedition 
still in northern Greenland. Direct news 
from Donald B. MacMillan, head of the ex- 
pedition, announcing that he and his com- 
panions had only enough supplies to last them 
until August of this year, has now been re- 
ceived by Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
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dent of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Mr. MacMillan reports that both 
the relief vessels sent to his aid, the George 
B. Gluett and the Danmarh, have failed to 
reach him and urges that a third be sent, as 
otherwise the party will be obliged to adopt 
Eskimo methods and live on the country. 

George H. Sherwood, acting chairman of 
the Crocker Land Committee, composed of 
representatives of the American Museum of 
Natural History, the American Geographical 
Society and the University of Ilinois, an- 
nounces that the steam sealer Neptune will 
be sent with all possible dispatch. This third 
effort to reach the party in the frozen north 
will cost at least $40,000, provided that the 
Neptune is able to reach the base at Etah, 
Greenland, and return by September next. 
The Committee hopes that in view of the ex- 
traordinary expenses it will receive substantial 
financial aid from the public. Erom the sci- 
entific point of view, the results of the ex- 
pedition fully justify the heavy cost, it is 
said, although Crocker Land, which Rear- 
Admiral Peary thought he saw, has proved a 
land of mirage. Among other things, the 
party has discovered six new islands and 
mapped and explored Einlay Island, seen more 
than sixty years ago by Sir John Eranklin, 
and yet never, so far as is known, actually 
visited by man. 

The Crocker Land Expedition went north 
in 1913. Doctor Hovey, as chairman of the 
committee-in-charge of the expedition, left 
New York in 1915 to carry aid to Mr. Mac- 
Millan. He was in charge of the steamer 
George B. Gluett, which was chartered from 
the Grenfell Association. The Gluett reached 
North Star Bay in September, 1915, but, 
owing to the formation of ice, could not pro- 
ceed further north. In this emergency 
Doctor Hovey proceeded a hundred and fifty 
miles to the headquarters of the expedition at 
Etah. Three members of the Crocker Land 
Expedition managed to reach Holstenberg in 
south Greenland and from there took ship 
for Copenhagen. Dr. Hovey remained with 
the Crocker Land party. In response to an 
appeal from him, the committee chartered the 
steamer Danmarh from the Greenland Mining 



Company and dispatched her north to the 
relief of the party. The Danmarh was re- 
ported on August 20 last buffeting the ice in 
Melville Bay. 



SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, of Chicago, was 
elected president of the American Medical As- 
sociation at the meeting held in New York 
City last week. The meeting of the associa- 
tion next year will be at Chicago. 

In honor of Dr. J. J. Stevenson, emeritus 
professor of geology in New York University, 
the faculty club house will be known as Steven- 
son Hall. One of the residences on the cam- 
pus has been converted into a faculty club 
house, the equipping of the building for that 
purpose being done by the class of 1902. 

Professor James E. Kemp, since 1891 pro- 
fessor of geology in Columbia University, has 
retired from active service owing to the im- 
pairment of his health. 

Base Hospital No. 5, the Harvard Medical 
School unit, is reported as having arrived in 
Paris. Major Bobert U. Patterson is in 
command of this unit, of which Dr. Harvey 
Cushing is director. Professor W. B. Can- 
non accompanies the unit to make investiga- 
tions on the cause and treatment of " shock." 
Mr. McKeen Cattell is assisting him. 

Dr. Livingston Earrand, president of the 
University of Colorado, will shortly go to 
Erance under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to undertake work for the control 
of tuberculosis. 

Columbia University has conferred its doc- 
torate of science on Dr. George E. Hale, di- 
rector of the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, 
on Dr. Bobert A. Millikan, professor of phys- 
ics in the University of Chicago, and on Mr. 
Guglielmo Marconi. 

New York University has conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of laws on Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
Donald, the alienist, and on Mr. Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company. 

Dr. Raymond Dodge, professor of psychology 
at Wesleyan University, has been appointed to 



